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For Friends Review. 
MORAL DISCIPLINE OF SCHOOLS. 


In the year 1837, an Association of Friends, 
interested in the work of education, was organized 
at Ackworth, England, ‘for the purpose of col- 
lecting facts and observations, illustrative of the 
best means of conducting the religious, moral, 
literary, and physical education of youth in our 
Society; with a particular reference to the state 
of the public and private schools.” The meet- 
ings of the Association are held annually, at the 
time of the general meeting for Ackworth school, 
on which oceasions many Friends usually assem- 
ble. A Standing Committee charged with tlie 
immediate management of the Society’s affairs, 
meets quarterly; and correspondents, selected 
from various parts of Great Britain, communicate 
with this committee, and are at liberty to attend 
its meetings. 

At the annual meetings, special committees 
are nominated for various topics of inquiry, such 
as religious instruction, moral discipline, the ex- 
perience of Friends on the subject of education, 
statistics, Xe. The reports of these committees 
contain the results of their inquiries in reference 
to the practice of the several schools under the 
care of Friends, and the general conclusions at 
which the committee’s correspondents have ar- 
rived. In reference to some topics the judg- 
ment of the committee is stated, with the reason- 
ing on which it is founded, while in other cases, 
the report is limited to a brief exposition of the 
different opinions which have been elicited by the 
inquiries addressed to teachers, without any ex- 
pression of the committee’s views on the subject 
diseussed. These reports are printed, and those 
published up to the year 1845, having been col- 
leeted, form a volume containing much valuable 
statistical information, as well as interesting dis- 
“ussions upon important points in reference to 





the theory and practice of Teaching. It is pro- 
posed, in order to render the information con- 
tained in this volume more generally accessible to 
the readers of the Review, to insert extracts from 
it, selecting those topics which appear likely to 
interest the greater number of them. 

We select for our first extract, the following 
statement of the principles upon which one of the 
correspondents “endeavors to act in the govern- 
ment of the boys under his care,” taken from 
the report of the Committee on Moral Disci- 
pline. C. 


“Tt has always appeared to me, that if the 
ultimate object of school discipline were the 
maintenance of external order merely, it would 
be most perfectly attained by a system of coer- 
cion, by a law of fear :—a reference to military 
discipline may suffice to prove the complete ef- 
ficiency of such a system, for such an object. 
But I do not think it comports with a Christian 
education, to make a school consist of a series of 
living machives, in which the great moving 
power is authority, acting upon the fears. Our 
object I conceive is to form character; to model 
the man; to excite proper motives; to establish 
good habits, and to instil right principles :—prin- 
ciples, and habits, and motives, which are to be 
called into action, not only within the narrow 
bounds of the school-room and the play-ground, 
but in that more ample sphere in which, as a 
well-trained member of civil and religious socie- 
ty, the child is designed to move and act in fu- 
ture life. I am therefore convinced 
that unless we can influence the minds of the 
children entrusted to us, by other sentiments 
than those of fear, and bring them under the re- 
straints of another law than that of power, no 
permanent moral effect will be produced, even 
though we succeed to our heart’s content in ex- 
acting the most implicit obedience. 

“The law therefore which I endeavour, feebly 
and imperfectly I confess, to bring into operation, 
is the law of love—it is my desire that love may 
form the very texture of my discipline; the 

ound-work and superstructure of my system. 
Ristdouie abundantly assures me, that the 
more completely this is wrought out in practice ; 
and the more the child sees and feels in our 
daily conduct toward him, that this is our main- 
spring of action, the more absolute is the influ- 
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ence we gain over him. I would not exchange 
this influence, for all the power which the stern- 
ness Of authority could give me. 

“T would not be understood to advocate or to 
practice laxity of discipline; rules must be en- 
forced ;—the will must in the first place be sub- 
jected. I would insist upon this as of the first 
importance : the child must be taught to submit, 
IT had almost said in faith : he must feel that our 

ower, as it respects himself, is absolute. 

Vhether I think proper to explain my reasons 
for any particular measure or not, I always ex- 
pect the boys to be willing to yield to what is 
required, without knowing why and without 
asking a question. A schoolmaster’s govern- 
ment must, in a certain sense, be despotic ; but 
he must administer it as one that must give ac- 
count, and as being himself subject to a superior 
Jaw, which exacts from him a mild sway of his 
power, and enjoins upon us all ‘not to provoke 
our children to wrath, but to bring them up in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord.’ 

“T regard it as a point of great importance, 
for a teacher to ascertain the exact position rela- 
tively to the children, in which his personal in- 
fluence upon them is most powerful. I think 
my own has been in descending so nearly to their 
level, that they may easily reach me; and yet to 
keep so much above it, as in no degree to com- 

romise that respect which is essential to the re- 
lod. The responsibility of influence is really 
awful; our influence, as teachers, cannot but be 
great ;—our actions, our words, our manner, 
our very looks, are all important; and may be 
moulding the sentiments and habits of our pupils 
to an extent of which we may be little aware: its 
operation may not always be.very obvious ; but 
its effects are like the leaven spoken of in the 
parable, if not in degree, at least in kind. It 
is, however, often apparent; and it is very in- 
structive to observe its workings—‘ Father says 
so,’ ‘Mother does so,’ is an argument of para- 
mount authority, with an artless child. On this 
principle, I disallow myself many little things, 
unobjectionable for me, but not suitable for the 
children, when I think it probable they will not 
see the reasonableness of the distinction; and I 
find it materially seconds my efforts in maintain- 
ing good discipline. Children like to have con- 
fidence placed in them; and as like produces its 
like, so does a disposition to trust them; an un- 
willingness to suspect or call in question, with- 
out very satisfactory reasons, calls forth in the 
minds of boys, a confidence in their teachers, 
which I have found exceedingly valuable as a 
moral power. 

‘‘ Next to personal influence, I have found few 
things contribute more to the efficacy of sound 
discipline, than the uniform administration of it. 
I have seen teachers of good abilities, who, from 
being unfixed in their principles, and fickle in 
their plans,—sometime lax and lenient, at others, 
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saliliialindtiiaainitertaaes 
against the current of untoward dispositions .,.) 
reckless habits, and stubborn wills, by wy); 
they have been opposed: whilst an inferior «. 
tem, administered with ‘ equable pressure. 
proved incomparably more influential. 

“T have heard of a few well-conducted seh... 
in which the managers profess to discard J) +), 
restraints of punishment, and all the stimy|; ,« 
rewards, and appeal exclusively to the higho« 
considerations. I must acknowledge, however 
that in carrying out my principles, whilst 
deavouring to govern by the law of kindness. 
and to keep in active exercise the highest ay) 
best of motives, I have not been so successfy! 
I have needed the aid of both punishments qy4 
rewards. I regard the fear of punishments 
one of the lowest influences of which moral dis. 
cipline admits. Much depends upon previous 
training: we have often a great deal to und: 
much depends also upon the character and ter. 
perament of a child, and much upon the nature 
of the offence. 

‘“‘T like a boy to perceive, if possible, the con. 
nexion between his fault, and the _privation 
which ensues. Thus, he quarrels with his school. 
fellows; he is, by confinement, separated from 
them: he neglects his lessons; he must perform 
them in play hours :— he wastes his food :—he 
is put on short allowance :—he is guilty of a 
breach of truth, or of trust; his punishment in- 
cludes a marked withdrawal of confidence, Kc., 
&c. Few punishments appear to me more salu- 
tary than solitary confinement, rendered tore or 
less irksome, according to circumstances; and 
always accompanied by suitable and serious 
advice. To corporal punishment, as of common 
occurrence, I entertain strong objections:—it 
may, perhaps, be a short mode of disposing of a 
case of disorder; but it generally entails more 
evil than it cures. I consider it al/owable, but 
seldom expedient; and have only had recourse to 
it ina very few rare instances; and these, for 
the most part, where previous bad management 
had rendered it needful : its efficacy depends on 
its infrequency. The good effect of punishment 
depends greatly on the tact of the teacher, and 
on the mode and temper in which it is adminis- 
tered. For my own part, I find it needful to 
maintain a strict watch, or the continual exer- 
cise of authority, imperceptibly induces a mag's- 
terial tone and air; a sternness and severity of 
manner, which are very repulsive to children, 
and are sure to do harm. Another point of im- 
portance, in my apprehension, and one in which 
I have known teachers, with whom I haye been 
connected, miss it greatly, is a sympathy with 
the circumstances of children. Unless we enter 
into feeling with them in their little trials, and 
troubles, and temptations, there will of necessity 
be a lack of that tenderness and consideration 10 
our dealings with them, without which punish- 
ment or reproof, too frequently hardens and ag- 
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strict and severe,—have made but little head‘ gravates. I recur with pain to instances 
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which I have myself inflicted injury by an abrupt 
rebuke, or an unconcerned off-hand mode of ad- 
ministering punishment, which might have been 
entirely avoided by the exercise of a little of this 
sympathy. It should extend also to their sports 
and enjoyments. ‘ 7 

«The greatest difficulty I have felt in regard 
to punishment, has been in reference to those 
numerous minor offences against order, Xc., 
which will occur; and in a large school especially, 
must be repressed. Marks, tickets, numbers, or 
whatever other similar mode may be adopted, as 
most convenient, for noticing and recording such 
delinquencies, all have their difficulties and ob- 
jections: but I have not seen how to dispense 
with something of the kind. Perhaps, in small 
schools, they may not be needed. I prefer a 
well-arranged ticket system ; the state of a boy’s 
register being frequently brought under review. 

“My experience does not enable me to speak 
very favourably of the effect of periodical re- 
wards. I find them more difficult of equitable 
administration than punishments; inasmuch as 
these are taken as offences occur, while those are 
awarded for good conduct in bulk. The benefits 
of them with us have not been very obvious : and 
yet [am not quite prepared to discard them al- 
together. I think that with great care and dis- 
cretion, they may be brought into good service, 
particularly with younger children. One of my 
difficulties has been how altogether to avoid 
awarding them on the principle of comparative 
merit, which I think is an unsound basis; and 
another has been how to dissociate the idea of 
prizes being earned :—to be really useful they 
must be given as a mark of approbation, and re- 
ceived as an incitement to future perseverance. 

“T think emulation, though it may be difficult 
to regulate, is admissible under strict limitations; 
and 1 do not know a single school, where, how- 
ever it has been declaimed against in theory, I 
have not seen it more or less brought into ope- 
ration. Perhaps teachers differ as to the defi- 
nition of the term. I regard it simply as a de- 
sire to imitate what is excellent in others; and 
to be stimulated, by their example, to press 
more earnestly forward towards its attainment. 
T have not observed any iil effects, (except inci- 
dental,) produced by bringing this kind of emu- 

tion into exercise, under proper checks to pre- 
Vent its abuse. 

“We sometimes, and not unfrequently, take 
advantage of the occurrence of some circumstance 
of general interest to the scholars, to operate on 
the mass. A short address to the whole school, 
clear and close to the point, is decidedly useful. 
I find it difficult to be sufficiently concise; and 
if we weary the children, we probably destroy 
all benefit. 

“I have found great good to result from 
cherishing a tender attachment to home and its 
endearments; a reference to parental advice, and 
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not unfrequently gained access to the better 
feelings of a child, when his heart has not been 
so open to other considerations. With this 
object in view, I endeavour to maintain a very 
free intercourse with parents respecting their 
children, when I have reason to believe it may 
be advantageously done. 

“ But of all the means I have adopted to re- 
strain and influence my charge, none have been 
so effectual in the maintenance of moral disci- 
pline, or in making durably good impressions on 
the children’s minds, as_we//-timed, serious, pri- 
vate conversations. I repeat well-timed; for 
though I not only seek these opportunities, but 
try to promote them, I am sensible harm rather 
than benefit will result, if they are obtruded 
when the heart is not fitted toreceive them. But 
in those favourable moments, when the soil has 
been prepared, and I have endeavoured to speak 
the truth in love, many have been the occasions 
which I remember, with thankfulness and in- 
struction; and in reference to which, though I 
speak it humbly, I could say with Solomon, ‘ A 
word spoken in due season, how good is it.’ ” 





BORAX LAGOONS OF TUSCANY. 
Concluded from page 59. 

We are without information on many points 
connected with the population of those districts, 
to throw light on whieh it would be necessary to 
institute fresh investigations on the spot. The 
lagoons are usually excavated by labourers from 
Lombardy, who wander southward in search of 
employment in those months of the year during 
which the Apennines are covered with snow. 
They do not, however, remain to be employed in 
the business of manufacture. This is carried on 
by native Tuscan labourers, who occupy houses, 
often spacious and well built, in the neighbour- 
hood of the evaporating pans. They are in 
nearly all cases married men, and are enabled to 
maintain themselves and their families on the 
comparatively humble wages of a Tuscan lira a 
day. It would have been satisfactory to know 
the number of the Lombard navigators from 
time to time employed in excavating the lagoons, 
as well as of the native labourers, who carry on 
operations after their departure; but we may 
with certainty infer the successive appearance of 
fresh soffioni on the sides of the mountains from 
the perpetually-recurring necessity of excavating 
new lagoons. Again, from the immense in- 
crease of borax produced in former times we 
may safely infer its increase in future. The 
quantity obtained was quadrupled in four years 
by superior methods of extraction, by economy 
of water and vapour, and other improvements 
suggested by experience. There can, therefore, 
be no doubt in our minds that similar improve- 
ments will produce similar results. In 1832, 
about 650,000 Tuscan pounds were obtained ; in 
1836, 2,500,000. 


particularly to the care of pious mothers, had! We quote the following suggestion from the ob- 
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servation of a traveller:—‘ It appears to me that 
the power and riches of these extraordinary dis- 
tricts remain yet to be fully developed. They 
exhibit an immense number of mighty steam- 
engines, furnished by nature at no cost, and ap- 
plicable to the production of an infinite variety 
of objects. In the progress of time this vast ma- 
chinery of heat and force will probably become the 
moving central point of extensive manufacturing 
establishments. The steam which has been so 
ingeniously applied to the concentration and 
evaporation of the boracic acid, will probably 


hereafter, instead of wasting itself in the air, be 


employed to move huge engines, which will be 
directed to the infinite variety of production 


which engages the attention of the industrious 
artisans ; and thus in course of time there can be 
little doubt that these lagoons, which were fled 
from as objects of danger and terror by uninstruc- 
ted man, will gather round them a large intelli- 


gent population, and become sources of prosper- 


ity to innumerable individuals through countless 


generations.’ 

Whoever has travelled through Tuscany, will 
everywhere have observed that the peasants live 
in better houses than they do anywhere else in Eu- 
rope. Some one has said that nearly all their 
dwellings have been built within the last eighty 

ears ; an observation which in itself shows the 
substantial nature of their tenements, for where 
else will a peasant’s house last so long? Inthe 
secluded mountain valleys, where agriculture sup- 
plies the employment of the industrious classes, 
rT sometimes meet with very ancient cottages, 

uilt quite in the style of the middle ages, with 
an abundance of projections and recesses, all cal- 
culated to produce picturesqueness of effect. The 
modern houses, more particularly in the district 
of the lagoons, are constructed more with refer- 
ence to comfort than show, the object being to 
secure as much room and air as possible. In 
most places a garden is attached to every dwell- 
ing; and where trees will grow, a large linden or 
chesnut stretches its large Sones lovingly about 
the corner and sometimes over the roof of the 
dwelling. Under this the peasant and his fam- 
ily sit to enjoy themselves on summer evenings. 
Not to be entirely idle, however, the father is 
usually engaged in weaving baskets, while the 
children amuse themselves with cleaning and 
preparing the twigs; the mother, often with a 
baby in her lap, applies herself to the reparation 
of the family wardrobe ; and the whole group, 
especially when lighted up by the slanting rays 
of the setting sun, presents to the eye a picture 
not to be equalled by Dutch or Flemish school. 

In other respects the peasant of the lagoons 
aims at an inferior standard of luxury. His 
house is by far the finest portion of his posses- 
sions. The style of furniture, though comfort- 
able, is inferior ; and in the matters of dress and 
food the most primitive theories evidently pre- 

vail. Here, however, as in most other parts of 
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Europe, we behold the extremities, as it were. of 
two systems—the one which is going out of date 
and the one which is coming in. Much bigotry 
is no doubt often displayed in the attachment ¢ 
some persons to old habits and customs, yo 
otherwise valuable or respectable than from their 
mere antiquity ; but in several parts of Italy, th. 
advocates of novelty are seldom in possession of 
so much comfort as they who abide by the habits 
and customs of their forefathers. These for the 
most part are content with the coarse manufa. 
tures of the country, which, rough and uncouth 
in appearance, supply the requisite warmth, and 
are extremely enduring. On the other hand 
the imported goods within the reach of the poor, 
though gay, and of brilliant colours, are too often 
of the most flimsy texture, and melt away from 
about the persons of the wearers almost like ya. 
pour. The two classes of peasants view each 
other with secret contempt ; but the old fashion 
is rapidly dying out because it is old, while the 
new chiefly triumphs perhaps because it is nev. 
A native, when questioned on the subject of 
the recent innovations, observed that the lower 
classes of the population would have the means 
of providing for their necessities if they were 
not so eager after luxuries. The females are 
given to expensive dress, which deprives them of 
the means of supplying themselves with more 
necessary articles. The gluttony of the artisans 
has become proverbial amongst us: what is not 
spent in finery in dress, is consumed in pamper- 
ing the appetite. In consequence of the pros- 
perity of the straw trade, which lasted from 1818 
to 1825, luxury spread throughout the country ; 
and it would excite a smile, were it not a sub- 
ject for regret, to observe the country-folks in 
embroidered stockings and pumps, with large 
velvet bonnets trimmed with feathers and lace ; 
but in their homes they, as well as the artisans 
in the town, are miserably off ; and they who are 
even genteelly dressed when abroad, have rarely 
more than a miserable palliasse fora bed at 
home. Deprived of the advantages of the straw 
trade, the situation of the country-people, espe- 
cially those of the mountainous parts, is very 
distressing. 
But this and similar causes operate much less 
on the population in the district of the lagoons 
than elsewhere ; ‘and indeed it may almost be 
said that these persons for the most part offer 
striking contrast with their neighbours. Not- 
withstanding the nature of the vapours by which 
the air they breathe is impregnated, they are 
said, upon the whole, to be healthy and long- 
lived; and their regularity of employment, the 
goodness of their wages, and their constant resi 
dence on the same spot, with many other causes, 
combine to render them one of the most thriv- 
ing sections of the Tuscan population. It must, 
nevertheless, be admitted, that we want several 
data for correctly appreciating their condition, 
and these could ‘only be supplied by one who 
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main a long time among them. The 
~~ a saieuees of the works are too much 
absorbed by the love of gain to pay much atten- 
tion to the state of the labourers, who, as in most 
other parts of Italy, lead a retired life, and are re- 
served and shy of communicating with strangers. 
On ordinary topics they will converse with 
you freely enough, but the moment you allude 
to their domestic concerns, they shrink into 
themselves, and decline entering into explana- 
tions. This, however, they usually do in the 
most civil manner, affecting stupidity, and care- 
fully avoiding the least appearance of rudeness. 
Even in the neighbouring towns and villages, 
the labourers of the lagoons are little known ; 
and the produce of their manufacture, though 
exported to France and England, attracts little 
notice to the country itself, except among those 
who are engaged in its production. This will 
account for the very little that is popularly 
known of the borax lagoons of Tuscany, or of 
the race of peasants by whom they are rendered 
profitable.— Chambers’ Journal. 





SNAKES AND SERPENT CHARMERS. 
(Concluded from page 62.) 

A singular circumstance occurred not long since 
at the Gardens, showing the mouse at times has 
the best of it. <A litter of rattle-snakes was born 
in the gardens—curious little active things with- 
out rattles—hiding under stones, or coiling to- 
getter in complicated knots with their clustering 

eads resembling Medusa’s locks. It came to 


pass that a mouse was put into the cage for the 


breakfast of the mamma, but she not being hungry 
took no notice. The poor mouse gradually be- 
came accustomed to its strange companions, and 
would appear to have been pressed by hunger, 
for it actually nibbled away the greater part of 
the jaw of one of the little rattle-snakes, so that 
it died ! perhaps the first instance of such a turn- 
ing of the tables. An interesting fact was 
proved by this, namely, that these reptiles when 
young are quite defenceless, and do not acquire 
either the power of injuring others, or of using 
their rattles until their adolescence. 

During the time we were looking at these 
creatures, all sorts of odd noises were heard; a 
strange scratchin inst the glass would be 
audible; ’twas the Carnivorous Lizard endeav- 
oring to inform us that it was a fast day with 
him, entirely contrary to his inclination. A 
sharp hiss would startle us from another quarter, 
and we stepped back involuntarily as the lantern 
revealed the inflated hood and threatening action 
ofan angry cobra. Then a rattle-snake would 
take umbrage, and sounding an alarm, would 


make astroke against the glass, intended for 
e, too, from the bril- 
it eyes of the huge Pythons was more fasci- 


our person. The fixed 


hating than pleasant, and the scene, taking it all 


together, more exciting than agreeable. Each 


of the spectators involuntarily stooped to make 
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sure that his trowsers were well strapped down ; 
and, as if our nerves were jesting, a strange 
sensation would every now and then be felt, 
resembling the twining of a small snake about 
the legs. Just before leaving the house a great 
dor beetle which had flown in, attracted by the 
light, struck with some force against our right 
ear; startled indeed we were, for at the moment 
our impression was that it was some member of 
the Happy Family around us, who had favored us 
with a mark of his attention. 


In feeding the larger serpents, the Boas and 


Pythons, some care is necessary lest such an 
accident should occur as that which befell Mr. 
Cops, of the Lion Office in the Tower, some 
years ago. Mr. Cops was holding a fowl to 
the head of the largest of five snakes which 
were then kept there; the snake was changing 
its skin, consequently, being nearly blind (for 
the skin of the eye is changed with the rest) 
it darted at the fowl but missed it, and seized 
the keeper by the left thumb, coiling round his 
arm and neck in a moment, and fixing itself by 
its tail to one of the posts of its cage, thus 
giving itself greater power. Mr. Cops who 
was alone, did not lose his presence of mind 
and immediately attempted to relieve himself 
from the violent constriction by getting at the 
serpent’s head ; but the serpent had so knotted 
itself upon its own head, that Mr. Cops could 
not reach it, and had thrown himself upon the 
floor in order to grapple, with greater success 
with his formidable opponent, when fortunately 
two other keepers came in and rushed to the 


rescue. The struggle even then was severe, but 
at length they succeeded in breaking the teeth of 
the serpent, and relieving Mr. Cops from his 
perilous situation; two broken teeth were ex- 
tracted from the thumb ; the wounds soon healed, 
and no further inconvenience followed. Still 
more severe was the contest which took place 
between a negro herdsman, belonging to Mr. 
Abson, for many years Governor of Fort Wil- 
liam, on the coast of Africa. This man was 
seized by a huge Python while passing through 
a wood. The serpent fixed its fangs in his thi . 
but in attempting to throw himself round his 
body, fortunately became entangled with a tree, 
and the man being thus preserved from a 
state of compression which would have in- 
stantly rendered him powerless, had presence 
of mind enough to cut with a large knife which 
he carried about with him, deep gashes in the 
neck and throat of his antagonist, thereby killin 
him, and disengaging himself from his frightfu 
situation. He never afterwards, however, recov- 
ered the use of the limb, which had sustained 
considerable injury from the fangs and mere force 
of the jaws, and for many years limped about 
the fort a living example of the prowess of these 
fearful serpents. 

The true Boas, it is to be observed are re- 
stricted to America, the name Python being given 
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to the large serpents of Africa and India. It is 
related by Pliny that the army of Regulus was 
alarmed by a huge serpent, one hundred and 
twenty-three feet in length. This account is 
doubtful; but there is a well-authenticated in- 
stance of the destruction of a snake above sixty- 
two feet long, while in the act of coiling itself 
round the body of a man. The snakes at the 
gardens will generally be found coiled and twined 
together, in large clusters probably for the sake 
of warmth. Dr. Carpenter knew an instance in 
which no less than thirteen hundred of our Eng- 
lish harmless snakes were found in an old lime 
kiln! The battue which ensued can better be 
imagined than described. 

The cobras, and puff-adders, and some of the 
other highly-venomous serpents are principally 
found in rocky and sandy places, and very dan- 
gerous they are. Mr. Gould, the eminent or- 
nithologist, had a narrow escape of his life 
when in the interior of Australia: there is a 
serpent found in those arid wastes, whose bite 
is fatal in an incredibly short time, and it springs 
at an object with great force. Mr. Gould was 
a little in advance of bis party, when suddenly 
a native who was with him screamed out, “Oh, 
massa! dere big snake !’ Mr. Gould started, 
and putting his foot in a hole nearly fell to the 
ground. At that instant the snake made its 
spring, and had it not been for his stumble 
would have struck him in the face; as it was, 
it passed over his head, and it was shot before it 
could do any further mischief. It was a large 
snake, of the most venemous sort, and the natives 
gathered round the sportsman, anxiously inquir- 
ing ifit had bitten him? Finding it had not, all 
said they thought he was “ good for dead,’ when 
they saw the reptile spring. 

The expression ‘sting,’ used repeatedly by 
Shakespeare, as applied to snakes, is altogether 
incorrect; the tongue has nothing to do with 
the infliction of injury. Serpents bite, and the 
difference between the harmless and venemous 
serpents generally is simply this: the mouths 
of the harmless snakes and the whole tribe of 
boas are provided with sharp teeth, but no fangs; 
their bite, therefore, is innocuous; the poisonous 
serpents on the other hand, have two poison- 
fangs attached to the upper jaw which lie flat 
upon the roof of the mouth when not in use, 
and are concealed by a fold of the skin. In 
each fang is a tube which opens near the point 
of the tooth by a fissure; when the creature is 
irritated, the fangs are at once erected. The 
poison bag is placed beneath the muscles which 
act on the lower jaw, so that when the fangs are 
struck into the victim, the poison is injected with 
much force to the very bottom of the wound. 

But how do Boa Coselohonn swallow goats 
and antelopes, and other large animals whole? 
The process is very simple; the lower jaw is 
not united to the upper, but is hung toa long 

stalk-shaped bone, on which it is moveable, and 


this bone is only attached to the skull by liga. 
ments, susceptible of extraordinary extengj,. 

The process by which these serpents take anj 
swallow their prey has been so graphically 
described in the second volume of the “Loolos 
cal Journal,” by that very able naturalist ang 
graceful writer, W. J. Broderip, Esq., F. R. § 

that we shall transcribe it, being able, from 
frequent occular demonstrations, to vouch for jt: 
correctness. A large black rabbit was intro. 
duced into the cage of a Boa Constrictor of grest 
size: ‘The snake was down and motionless jy 
amoment. There he lay like a log without g 
symptom of life, save that which glared jin the 
small bright eye twinkling in his depressed 
head. The rabbit appeared to take no notice 
of him, but presently began to walk about the 
cage. The snake suddenly but almost impercepti- 
bly, turned his head according to the rabbit's 
movements, as if to keep the object within the 
range of his eye. At length the rabbit, totally 
unconscious of his situation, approached the am- 
bushed head. The snake dashed at him like 
lightning. There was a blow—a scream—and 
instantly the victim was locked in the coils of the 
serpent. This was done almost too rapidly for the 
eye to follow; at one instant the snake was mo- 
tionless—the next he was one congerie of coils 
round his prey. He had seized the rabbit by the 
neck just under the ear, and was evidently ex- 
erting the strongest pressure round the thorax of 
the quadruped ; thereby preventing the expansion 
of the chest, and at the same time depriving 
the anterior extremities of motion. The rabbit 
never cried after the first seizure; he lay with 
his hind legs stretched out, still breathing with 
difficulty, as could be seen by the motion of 
his flanks. Presently he made one desperate 
struggle with his hind legs; but the snake cau- 
tiously applied another coil with such dexterity 
as completely to manacle the lower extremities, 
and in about eight minutes the rabbit was dead. 
The snake then gradually and carefully uncoiled 
himself; and finding that his victim moved not, 
opened his mouth let go his hold, and placed his 
head opposite the fore-part of the rabbit. The 
boa, generally, I have observed, begins with 
the head, but in this instance, the serpent having 
begun with ‘the fore-legs was longer in gorging 
his prey than usual, and in consequence of the 
difficulty presented by the awkward position of 
the rabbit, the dilatation and secretion of lubricat- 
ing mucus were excessive. The serpent first 
got the fore-legs into his mouth; he then coiled 
himself round the rabbit, and appeared to draw 
out the dead body through his folds ; he then 
began to dilate his jaws, and holding the rabbit 
firmly in a coil, as a point of resistance, appeared 
to exercise at intervals the whole of his anterior 
muscles in protruding his stretched jaws and 
lubricated mouth and throat, at first against, 
and soon after upon and over his prey. When 
the prey was completely engulfed, the ser- 
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ae 
nt lay for a few minutes with his disloca- 
ms still dripping with the mucus which 

had lubricated the parts, and at this time he looked 
yite sufficiently disgusting. He then stretch- 
ty out his neck, and at the same moment the 
muscles seemed to push the prey further down- 
ward. After a few efforts to replace the parts, 
the jaws appeared much the same as they did 
previous to the monstrous repast.””—Bentley’s Mis. 





ANECDOTE OF DR. CHALMERS. 


While Dr. Chalmers was very busily engaged 
one forenoon in his study, a man entered, who 
at once propitiated him, under the provocation of 
an unexpected interruption, by telling him that 
he called under great distress of mind. “ Sit 
down, Sir; be good enough to be seated,” said 
Dr. Chalmers, turning eagerly and full of interest 
from his writing table. The visitor explained to 
him that he was troubled with doubts about the 
Divine origin of the Christian religion ; and be- 
ing kindly questioned as to what these were, he 
gave among others what is said in the Bible about 
Melchisedeck being without father and without 
mother, &e. Patiently and anxiously Dr. Chal- 
mers sought to clear away each successive diffi- 
culty as it was stated. Expressing himself as if 
greatly relieved in mind, and imagining that he 
had gained his end—* Doctor,” said the visitor, 
“Tam in great want of a little money at present, 
and perhaps you could help me in that way.” 
At once the object of his visit wasseen. A per- 
fect tornado of indignation burst upon the de- 
ceiver, driving him in very quick retreat from 
the study to the street-door, these words escap- 
ing among others—“ not a penny, Sir! not a 
penny! It’s too bad! it is too bad! And to 
haul in your hypocrisy on the shoulders of Mel- 
chisedeck !”” 





Reminiscence of Fulton’ s first steam voyage and 
the reception of his first passage money. 


Some twenty years since, I formed a travelling 
acquaintance, upon a steamboat on the Hudson 
river, with a gentleman, who on that occasion, 
related to me some incidents of the first voyage 
of Fulton, to Albany, in his steamboat, the Cler- 
mont, which I have never met with elsewhere. 
The gentleman’s name I have lost ; but I urged 
him, at the time, to publish what he related ; 
— however, so far as I know, he has never 

ne, 

I chanced, said my narrator, to be at Albany 
on business, when Fulton arrived there in his 
unheard of craft, which every body felt so much 
'nterest in seeing. Being ready to leave, and 
hearing that this craft was to return to New 
a I repaired on board and inquired for Mr. 

alton. I was referred to the cabin, and I there 
found a plain, gentlemanly man, wholly alone, 
and engaged in writing. 





rrr LD 





Mr. Fulton, I presume. 

Yes, sir. 

Do you return to New York with this boat ? 

We shall try to get back, sir. 

Can I have a passage down ? 

You can take your chance with us, sir. 

I inquired the amount to be paid, and after a 
moment’s hesitation, a sum, I think six dollars, 
was named. The amount, in coin, I laid in his 
open hand, and with an eye fixed upon it he re- 
mained so long motionless, that I supposed there 
might be a miscount, and said to him, is that 
right, sir? This roused him as from a kind of 
revery, and as he looked up at me, the big tear 
was brimming in his eye, and his voice faltered 
as he said, excuse me, sir; but memory was 
busy as I contemplated this, the first pecuniary 
reward [ have ever received for all my exertions 
in adapting steam to navigation. I would glad- 
ly commemorate the occasion over a bottle of 
wine with you,* but really I am too poor, even 
for that, just now; yet I trust we may meet 
again, when this will not be so. 

Some four years after this, when the Clermont 
had been greatly improved and two new boats 
made, making Fulton’s fleet three boats regular- 
ly plying between New York and Albany, | took 
passage in one of these for the latter city. 

The cabin in that day, was below: and as I 
walked its length to and fro, I saw I was very 
closely observed by one I supposed a stranger. 
Soon, however, I recalled the features of Mr. 
Fulton ; but without disclosing this, I continued 
my walk and waited the result. At length, in 
passing his seat our eyes met, when he sprang to 
his feet, and eagerly seizing my hand, exclaim- 
ed, I knew it must be you, for your features 
have never escaped me; andalthough I am still 
far from rich, yet I may venture that bottle, 
now. It was ordered ; and during its discussion 
Mr. F. ran rapidly but vividly over his experi- 
ence of the world’s coldness, and sneers, and of 
the hopes, fears, disappointments and difficulties, 
that were scattered through his whole career of 
discovery, upto the very point of his final, crown- 
ing triumph, at which he so fully felt he had 
at last arrived. And in reviewing all these, said 
he, I have again and again recalled the oceasion 
and the incident of our first interview at Albany; 
and never have I done so without its renewing 
in my mind the vivid emotion it originally caus- 
ed. That seemed, and still does seem, to me 
the turning point in my destiny—the dividing 
lines between light and darkness, in my career 
upon earth; for it was the first actual recogni- 
tion of my usefulness to my fellow men. 

Such then were the events coupled with the 
very dawn of steam navigation—a dawn so re- 
cent as to be still recollected by many—and such 
as Fulton there related them were the early ap- 
preciations, by the world, of a discovery which 


*This, we suppose, was before Temperance Societies 
were as active and efficient as they are now. 
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has invaded all waters, causing a revolution in 
navigation which has almost literally brought 
the very ends of the earth in contact.— Commu- 
nicated to Buffalo Commercial. 
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Inprana YeaRty Meetinc.—By letters received 
from Indiana, we are able to give the following 
information respecting that Yearly Meeting, hoping 
to give further particulars next week. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting commenced on the 3d 
inst., and was large; many not being able to 
obtain seats in the meetings for business. 

The Ministers in attendance from other Yearly 
Meetings, were Benjamin Seebohm and Robert 
Lindsay from England, John D. Lang from Maine, 
Nathan C. Hoag from Vermont, and Rebecca 
Updegraff from Ohio. 

A proposition came up from Blue River, White 
Lick, Western and Union Quarterly Meetings, to 
divide the Yearly Meeting, and establish a new one 
at Whitelick, composed of those Quarterly Meet- 
ings, to be called Western Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing, and to be held the 2d day following the 2d 
First day in the 10th month of each year. The 
subject was referred to a large committee of men 
and women who are to report next year. 

An application was made for the opening of a 
new Quarterly Meeting, to be called Concord. 

An address prepared by the Meeting for Sufferings 
was adopted, recommending a plan for the regula- 
tion of libraries and the more effectual diffusion of 
books and tracts throughout the Yearly Meeting. 
Committees are to be appointed in all the Monthly 
Meetings for the effectual carrying out of the plan. 

It appeared from the reports of the Quarterly 
Meetings on the subject of education, that 8484 
children of a suitable age to go to school belong to 
the Yearly Meeting. More than 4000 of these at- 
tend Friends schools and only 9 receive no instruc- 
tion. 

The proceedings of the African Committee were 
of a character evincing much interest and perseve- 
rance. One free negro had been rescued from 
slavery in Texas, the expenses incurred amounting 
to upwards of $600. 





A correspondent has furnished a brief notice of 
an association of Friends in England, for the pur- 
pose of improvement in the theory and practice of 
teaching. So many topics are included under the 
head of education, and the theories on the subject 
have been so various and so diverse, that any well 
arranged effort to collect the results of experience 


and bring them to bear upon the methods , 
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. . . of in. 
struction which are pursued in our schools, »).. 


be productive of good. We are accustome) , 


speak of our own religious society as having led 
the way in social and moral improvement, nor ean 
it be questioned that there is much in our yjey, ,; 
Christian truth which tends to this result. Yo; ,, 
should not forget that while truth is unchange,)), 
in its nature, it is progressive and expansive jy }, 
effects. That we have contributed to the difusj,, 
of a juster estimate of the value of the educati, Q 
which is acquired at schools, and promoted mi)j:, 
and more rational views of the mode of maintaining 
their discipline, is, we think, true; yet there is som» 
danger that while comparing ourselves with oy. 
selves we may overrate our own progress, and {,'! 
to benefit by those modifications in the methods of 
imparting instruction, which experience and th: 
efforts of able men in other fields of labor have suy. 
gested and carried out. Nor are we secured from 
the introduction of crude experiments and useless 
innovations, by secluding ourselves from inyestigs- 
tion and discussion. Hasty changes and much (i. 
versity of practice would probably have been ayvid- 
ed by a more extensive acquaintance with the ex- 
perience of others. We have perhaps too seldom 
considered teaching as an art to be studied, and be 
made familiar by careful practice upon the best 
models ; and the day will probably come when 
schools for the training of teachers will be deemed 
an essential feature in our plans of education. In 
the mean time there is much that is improving, to 
be gathered from a careful examination of the pul- 
lished experience of others. Were those engaged 
in the business of education, and others who are in- 
terested in the subject, frequently to meet for o 
comparison of sentiment aad to encourage each 
other in self-preparation, it seems probable that 
here, as in England, much benefit might arise. 
There would, indeed, seem to be many reasons why 
such aasociations of Friends might be peculiarly 
desirable in our wide spread country, and perhaps 
not the least beneficial result would be to check the 
tendency to the hasty adoption of new plans, and 
the introduction, into our lower schools of too great 
a variety of branches of study. The judicious 
adaptation of studies to the age of the pupil, and the 
gradual development of his faculties; the occupation 
of time and the formation of habits of application by 
such employments as are fitted to his capacities, 
are subjects of great interest which might well be 
considered at length, and which will be found tu 
have a more important bearing upon his discipline 
of a school and the moral training of youth, than }s 
generally supposed. 

The article upon school discipline which our ¢or 
respondent has selected, is well worthy of thought: 
ful perusal. 
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idence of her husband, in Cam- 
d ae on 4th day evening, the 9th 
coat Harriett, wife of James H. Redman, in the 
37th year of herage. Deeply as we may deplore 
the early removal of one whose walk in life was 
bewctifl, there is rich consolation in the belief that 
it was her abiding concern 60 to live, that the cer- 
tain result of an insidious disease, might, through 
the adorable mere and matchless loving kindness 
of her Saviour, find her prepared for the final 


change. 





THE ATLANTIC WAVE. 

At a recent meeting of the British Association, 
Dr. Scoresby gave an account of experiments, 
made by him, to ascertain the height and veloci- 
ty of waves during a hard'gale. The result was, 
that the average height was 15 feet and upwards ; 
and the mean of the highest waves, not including 
the broken crests, about 43 feet above the level of 
the hollow occupied at the moment by the ship. 
The probable mean distance of the waves, or the 
width between crest and crest, was 559 feet ; and 
the velocity was computed to be 52% miles per 
hour. These general results were confirmed by 
another speaker, whose experiments conducted 
many years since, had brought him to nearly simi- 
larconclusions. The following beautiful descrip- 
tion of the scene before him while engaged in his 
experiments, was given by Dr. Scoresby: 

“Tlluminated as the general expanse not un- 
frequently was by the transient sunbeam break- 
ing through the heavy masses of the storm-cloud, 
and contrasting its silvery light with the preva- 
lent gloom, yielding a wild and partial glare, the 
mighty hills of waters rolling and foaming as 
they pursued us, whilst the gallant and buoyant 
ship—a charming ‘ sea-boat ’—rose abaft as by 
intelligent anticipation of their attack, as she 
scudded along, so that their irresistible strength 
and fierce momentum were harmlessly spent = 
neath her and on her outward sides,—the storm, 
falling fiercely on the scanty and almost denuded 
spars and steam chimney raised aloft, still indi- 
cated its vast, but° to us innoxious, power, in 
deafening roarings—altogether presented as grand 
a storm-scene as I ever witnessed, and a magni- 
ficent example of ‘the works of the Lord,’ spe- 
cially exhibited to sea-going men, ‘and his won- 
ders in the deep.’ In the afternoon of the same 
day the gale again increased, blowing, especially 
during the continuance of a much protracted 
hail-shower, terrifically,—roaring like thunder 
whilst we scudded before it, causing the ship to 
Vibrate as by a sympathetic tremor, and the tops 
of rolling waves, too tardy, rapid as was their 
actual progress, for the speed of the assailing in- 
fluence, to be carried off and borne along on the 
erial wings in ear shower of spray! But 
during the period of these most vehement ope- 
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rations of nature, I was fortunately enabled, 
from familiarity with sea enterprise, to pursue 
my observations with entire satisfaction.” 





AMELIORATION IN THE TREATMENT OF 
INSANITY. 


The men who have laboured in the cause of 
intellectual light or of moral health should stand 
on the pedestals that are usurped by more vulgar 
figures if we had the ordering of the world’s 
Pantheon. We would depose Hannibal in favor 
of Howard, and give Watt the place of Alexan- 
der the Great. But the herald has not yet 
learned in England to shout the name of the 
philanthropists. The very darkness amid which 
these men labour is a cause which hides them 
from him,—who has an eye for colours. The 
clients of the philanthropists are for the most 
part the low castes of the world,—and they are 
not consulted in the distribution of the public 
crowns. It is greatly to the honour of a body of 
men who met last week at the house of Dr. Forbes 
that they have undertaken to assert the title 
of one of these workers in the by-ways of hu- 
manity. For many years of his useful life Dr. 
Conolly has maintained the cause of the most 
neglected and stricken of all the children of mis- 
fortune; and therefore it is declared by a resolu- 
tion passed on the occasion in question that “ Dr. 
John Conolly, of Hanwell, is, in the opinion of 
this meeting, eminently entitled to some public 
mark of esteem and gratitude, for his long, zeal- 
ous, disinterested, and most successful labours 
in ameliorating the treatment of the Insane.” 
To estimate the full amount of his title, the read- 
er must travel back to the recollection of what 
asylums for the lunatic were, before Dr. Conolly’s 
time ; when all the forms of insanity were treated 
as casesof moral death,—or worse, when men so 
smitten were separated from human sympathies as 
of old were the wretches stricken with the plague. 
But this was not all. To misfortune in the sad- 
dest of its shapes, was added pain in the meanest 
of its forms. The wandering mind was addressed 
through the tortured body. The remedies tried 
on the madman would drive a sane man mad. 
The whip and the strait- waistcoat were the pre- 
scriptions for his disease. Owing in a great de- 
gree to the persevering efforts of Dr. Conolly, all 
this is now atan end. The worst of maladies is 
now divested of the worst of its features. That 
shadow, darker than the shadow of death, which 
was supposed to fall for ever between the pa- 
tient and the loving hearts without, is exorcised. 
“« Lasciate ogni speranza voi che entrate,” is no 
longer the legend over the madhouse door. The 
horrid counter-irritation of the whip is abolished, 
—all fever-creating forms of personal restraint 
are removed. The asylum is now a hospital, not 
a dungeon. Mental disease is treated by appeals 
to the mind. Imperfect sympathies are nourish- 
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ed, broken memories sought to be repaired, old; now, are you clever enough to tell me wher 


familiar habits brought forward as mental pre- 
scriptions, the wandering intellect taken kindly 
by the hand, and by every rational means led 
gently towards home. All means of moral ac- 
tion on the diseased mind are resorted to :—the 
persuasion of music, the imaginative argument of 
drama, the power of old pursuit. Every chance 
is taken that a sudden gleam or effort of thought, 
struck out by this playing on old chords, may 
light, or lift, the mind back to the balance whence, 
in many instances, it was shaken none knows 
how or when. The spirit is treated, not as a lute 
that is stringless, but as one whose strings make 
discords. The wits are dealt with like “ sweet bells 
out of tune.”” Now, even if the statistics of the 
matter did not confirm the suggestions of common 
sense as to the efficacy of this system of cure, think 
of the amount of positive happiness substituted 
thereby for the old infliction of pain. The door 
back into the world is left wide open, and the 
old voices and familiar looks come and go across 
its threshold. The spirits with which the now 
disordered intellect consorted in its sane time, 
cross and recross the lunatic’s dim path :—who 
can know that one of them may not be suddenly 
recognized, and take its eld acquaintance home ? 
Who shall tell what accidental tone may recall 
the echoes ?—Who shall say how the capsized 
mind may right itself beneath some sudden up- 
heaving of the heart ?—At any rate, what are 
left to it of its powers are scientifically employed 
in the work of its own renovation,—and if the 
effort fail, what remains of its sympathies are 
made ministers to its enjoyment. Who knows, 
in the worst cases, what angel thought may walk 
the mental darkness, whispering consolation, and 
keeping down the demon, now that we have ex- 
pelled “ the seven spirits worse than himself” 
whom of old, man cruelly introduced to strength- 
en him?—So, we, too, are of opinion that Dr. Con- 
olly is “ eminently entitled to some public mark 
of esteem and gratitude,”’—and that the world 
should pay him some portion of the debt of 
those who cannot pay it for themselves. 
Atheneum. 





From Dickens's Household Words. 
THE CHEMISTRY OF A CANDLE. 

The Wilkinsons were having a small party; it 
consisted of themselves and Uncle Bagges, at 
which the younger members of the family, home 
for the holidays, had been just admitted to assist 
after dinner. Uncle Bagges was a gentleman 
from whom his affectionate relatives cherished 
expectations of a testamentary nature. Hence 
the greatest attention was paid by them to the 
wishes of Mr. Bagges, as well as to every obser- 
vation which he might be pleased to make. 

“Eh! what? you sir,” said Mr. Bagges, face- 


tiously addressing himself to his eldest nephew, | little tiny passages in the cotton wick, because 


Harry—“Eh! what? I am glad to hear, sir, 


that you are doing well at school. Now—eh!!' have the power in themselves of sucking "Pp b- 
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Moses when he put the candle out?” _— 


“That depends, uncle,” answered the yo), 
gentleman, ‘on whether he had lighted the oa. 
dle to see with at night, or by daylight to se) , 
letter.” 

‘Eh! very good, now!’pon my word, yor, 
good,”’ exclaimed uncle Bagges. “You mus \, 
Lord Chancellor, sir—Lord chancellor, one of 
these days.” 

“ And now, uncle,” asked Harry, who yas, 
favorite with the old gentleman, “ can you «| 
me what you do when you put a candle out?” 

“Clap an extinguisher on it, you young rogue, 
to be sure.” 

“Oh! hut I mean, you cut of its supply of 
oxygen,” said Master Harry. : ; 

“Cut off its ox’s—eh? what? I shall cut of 
your nose, young gentleman one of these fine 
days.” 

‘He means something he heard at the Royal 
Institution,’ observed Mrs. Wilkinson. “ ie 
reads a great deal about chemistry, and he attend- 
ed Professor Faraday’s lectures there on the 
chemical history of a candle, and has been full 
of it ever since.” 

“‘ Now, you, sir,” said Uncle Bagges, “come 
you here to me, and tell me what you have to say 
about this chemical, eh? or comical ; which? this 
comical chemical history of a candle.” 

“ He’ll bore you, Bagges,”’ said Mrs. Wilkin- 
son. ‘Harry, don’t be troublesome to your un- 
cle.” 

“Troublesome! Oh, not at all. He amuses 
me. I like to hear him. So let him teach his 
old uncle the comicality and chemicality of a 
farthing rushlight.” 

“A wax candle will be nicer, and cleaner, 
uncle, and answer the same purpose. There's 
one on the mantle-shelf. Let me light it.” 

‘Take care you don’t burn your fingers, or set 
anything on fire,” said Mrs. Wilkinson. 

“Now, uncle,” commenced Harry, having 
drawn his chair to the side of Mr. Bagges, “ we 
have got our candle burning. What do you 
see ?” 

“Let me put on my spectacles,” answered the 
uncle. 

«“ Look down on the top of the candle around 
the wick. See, it is a little cup full of melted 
wax. The heat of the flame has melted the wax 
just round the wick. The cold air keeps the 
outside of it hard, so as to make the rim of it. 
The melted wax in the little cup goes up through 
the wick to be burnt, just as oil does in the wick 
of a lamp. What do you think makes it go "p; 
uncle ?”’ 

“ Why—why, the flame draws it up, does * 
it ?” 

“Not exactly, uncle. It goes up through 
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What they do it by is called cap—some- , through the flame to the gas. The greatest 


ee heat of the candle is in this skin, or peel, or case 
«Capillary attraction, Harry,” suggested Mr. | of flame. ta 
Wilkinson. ‘Case of flame !’’ repeated Mr. Bagges. “Live 
« Yes, that’s it; just as a sponge sucks up wa-| and learn. I should have thought a candle flame 
ter, or a bit of lump-sugar the little drop of tea or | was as thick as my poor old noddle.” _ 
coffee left in the bottom of a cup. But I mustn't} “TI can show you the contrary,” said Harry. 
say much more about this, or else you will tell | “ I take this piece of white paper, look, and 
me I am doing something very much like teach- | hold it a second or two down upon the candle 
ing my grandmother to—you know what.” . flame keeping the flame very steady. Now I'll 
« Your grandmother, eh, young sharpshins ””’ | rub off the black of the smoke, and—there—you 
«No—I mean my uncle. Now, I'll blow the | find that the paper is scorched in the shape of a 
candle out, like Moses; not to be in the dark, | ring; but inside the ring it is only dirtied, and 
though, but to see into what it is. Look at the | not singedat all.” — 
emoke rising from the wick. I'll hold a bit of “Seeing is believing,’ remarked the uncle. 
lighted paper jn the smoke, so as not to touch/ “But,” proceeded Harry, “ there is more in 
the wick. Butsee, for all that, the candle lights | the candle flame than the gas that comes out of 
again. So this shows that the melted wax suck- the candle. You know a candle wont burn 
ed up through the wick is turned into vapor, and | without air. There must be always air around 
the vapour burns. The heat of the burning vapour, | the gas, and touching it like to make it burn. 
keeps on melting more wax, and that is sucked | Ifa candle hasn’t got enough air, it goes out, or 
up too within the flame and turned into vapor, and | burns badly, so that some of the vapor inside of 
burnt, and so on till the wax is all used up, and | the flame comes out through it in the form of 
the candle is gone. Sothe flame, uncle, you | smoke, and this is the reason of a candle smoking. 
see, is the last of the candle, and the candle seems | So now you know why a great clumsy dip smokes 
to go through the flame into nothing—although | more than a neat wax candle; it is because the 
it doesn’t, but goes into several things, and isn’t | thick wick of the dip makes too much fuel in pro- 
it curious, as Professor Faraday said, that the | portion to the air that can get to it.” 
candle should look so splemdid and glorious in| ‘Dear me! Well I suppose there is a reason 


going away.” for everything,” exclaimed the young philoso- 
“How well he remembers, doesn’t he ?”’ obser- | pher’s mamma. 
ved Mr. Wilkinson. “What should you say now,”’ continued Harry, 


“Idare say,” proceeded Harry, “that the | “if I told you that the smoke that comes out of 
flame of the candle looks flat to you; but if we | a candle, is the very thing that makes a candle 
were to put a lamp glass over it, so as to shelter| light? Yes, a candle shines by consuming its 
it from the draught, you would see it is round,| own smoke. The smoke of a eandle is a cloud 
round sideways, and running up to a peak. It is | of small dust, and the little grains of the dust 
drawn up by the hot air; you know that hot air! are bits of charcoal, or carbon, as chemists call it. 
always rises, and that isthe way smoke is taken | They are made in the flame, and burned in the 
up the chimney. What should you think was | flame, and while burning, make the flame bright. 
in the middle of the flame ?”’ They are burned the moment they are made; 

“I should say, fire,” replied Uncle Bagges. | but the flame goes on making more of them as 

“Oh no! The flame is hollow. The bright | fast as it burns them; and that is how it keeps 
flame we see is something no thicker than a thin bright. The place they are made in, is in the 
peel, or skin; and it doesn’t touch the wick. | case of flame itself, where the strongest heat is. 
Inside of it is the vapor I told you of just now. |The great heat separates them from the gas 
If you put one end of a bent pipe into the middle | which comes from the melted wax, and, as soon 
of the flame, and let the other end of the pipe | as they touch the air on the outside of the thin 
tip into a bottle, the vapor or gas from the can- | case of flame, they burn.” 
dle will mix with the air there; and if you set| ‘Can you tell how itis that the little bits of 
fre to the mixture of gas from the candle and | carbon cause the brightness of the flame ?” ask- 
ur in the bottle, it would go off with a bang.” ed Mr. Wilkinson. 

“Iwish you'd do that, Harry,” said Master} ‘Because they are pieces of solid matter,” 
Tom, the younger brother of the juvenile lec-| answered Harry. “To make aflame shine, there 
= must always be some solid—or at least liquid 
— want the prraee things,’ answered Harry. | matter in it.’’ 

Vell, uncle, the flame of the candle is a little| “Very good,” said Mr. Bagges—“solid stuff 
“uning case, with gas in the inside of it, and air | necessary to brightness.” 

. the outside, so that the case of flame is be-| “Some gases and other things,” resumed Harry, 
a the air and the gas. The gas keeps going | “that burn with a flame you can hardly see, 
_ the flame to burn, and when the candle | burn splendidly when something solid is put 
+L. ae operly, none of it ever passes out through | into them. Oxygen and hydrogen—tell me if I 
“* Name; and none of the air ever gets in| use too hard words, uncle—oxygen and hydrogen 
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gases, if mixed together and blown — a, “Eh? Oh! I’m no hand at riddles, q;,,. 
ipe, burn with plenty of heat but with very little | up.” iy 
i ht. But if their flame is blown upon a piece 
of quick-lime, it gets so bright as to be quite 
dazzling. Make the smoke of oil of turpentine 
pass through the same flame, and it gives the 
flame a beautiful brightness dircetly.”’ 

“T wonder,” observed Uncle Bagges, ‘what 
has made you such a bright youth.” 

“ Taking after uncle, perhaps,” retorted his 
nephew. ‘Don’t put my candle and me out. 
Well, carbon or charcoal is what causes the 
brightness of all lamps, and candles, and other 
common lights ; so, of course, there is carbon in 
what they are all made of.” 

“So carbon is smoke, eh? and light is owing 
to your carbon. Giving light out of smoke, eh? 
as they say in the classics,” observed Mr. Bagges. 

“ But what becomes of the candle,” pursued 
Harry, “as it burns away, where does it go?” 

“Nowhere,” said his mamma, “I should 
think. It burns to nothing.”’ 

“Oh, dear, no!” said Harry, “ every thing— 
every body goes somewhere.”’ 

“Kh!—rather an important consideration 
that,” Mr. Bagges moralized. 

* You can see it goes into smoke, which makes 
soot, for one thing,’ pursued Harry. “ There 
are other things it goes inte, not to be seen by 
only looking, but you can get to see them by 
taking the right means—just put your hand over 
the candle, uncle.” 

“Thank you, young gentleman, I had rather 
be excused.” 

“ Not close enough to burn you, uncle ; higher 
up. There—you feel a stream of hot air; so 
something seems to rise from the candle.- Sup- 
Ee you were to put a very long, slender gas- 

urner over the flame, and let the flame burn 
just within the end of it, as if it were a chimney, 
some of the hot steam would go up and come 
out at the top, but a sort of dew would be left 
behind in the glass chimney, if the chimney was 
cold enough when you put iton. There are 
ways of collecting this sort of dew, and when it 
is collected, it turns out to be really water. I 
am not joking, uncle. Water is one of the 
things which the candle turns into in burning— 
water coming out of fire. A jet of oil gives 
above a pint of water in burning. In some 
lighthouses they burn, Professor Faraday says, 
up to two gallons of oilina night; andif the win- 
dows are cold, the steam from the oil, clouds the 
inside of the windows, and, in frosty weather, 
freezes into ice.” 

“Water out of a candle, eh?” exclaimed Mr. 
Bagges. “ As hard to get, I should have thought 
as blood out of a post. Where does it come 
from ?”’ 

“ Part from the wax, and part from the air, 
and yet not a drop of it comes either from the 


air or the wax. What do you make of that, 
uncle ?” 

































“No riddle at all, uncle. The part tha, 
from the wax isn’t water, and the part tha:,. ma 
from the air isn’t water, but when put top... 
they become water. Water is a mixture ol te 
things, then. This can be shown. py, aan 
iron wire or turnings into a gun-barre| Open 4: 
both ends. Heat the middle of the barre ,,. 
hot in a little furnace. Keep the heat up, 4; 
send the steam of boiling water through the red. 
hot gun-barrel. What will come out at the :1,.. 
end of the barrel won’t be steam; it will be ms 
which doesn’t turn to water again when jt pets 
cold, and which burns if you put a light to i, 
Take the turnings out of the gun barn) 
and you will find them changed to rust, a) 
heavier than when they were put in. Part of th: 
water is the gas that comes out of the barre! 
the other part is what mixes with the iron tur. 
ings, and changes them to rust, and makes then 
heavier. You can fill a bladder with the as 
that comes out of the gun-barrel, or you can pass 
bubbles of it up into a jar of water turned upsidy 
down in a trough, and as I said, you can make 
this part of the water burn.” 

“Eh?” eried Mr. Bagges. Upon my worl! 
One of these days, we shall have you setting th: 
Thames on fire.” 

(To be continued.) 





POWER OF MATERNAL LOVE. 


The following narrative is well authentic 
ted. A correspondent of the London Morning 
Chronicle, heard the statement from a woman 
who had been to Sydney under a sentence of trans- 
portation. There could have been no motive to 
deceive, and the very character and terms of the 
statement forbid the suspicion of its being made 
up. We have seldom met with a more impres- 
sive illustration of the power of love over hard 
hearts. 

‘This woman was a Roman Catholic, and was, 
when in England, under the care of Mrs. Fry, 4 
woman whose name is endeared to every bene’- 
olent mind. In speaking of that lady, she said: 
“We (the Roman Catholics) looked upon her 
with doubt; and this fear on our part made her 
do less good amongst us than she otherws 
would; for, bad as we were, we looked upon 
as the last fall to give up our faith. Now, she 
had a remarkable way with her—a sort of speak: 
ing that you could hardly help listening ” 
whether you would or not; for she was not 0m ; 
good, but downright clever. Well, just to aver 
listening when she was speaking or ra 
learnt to count twelve backwards and forwa 7 
so that my mind might be quite taken up, 
actually went on until I could thus ~. : 
with great ease. It was a pity we had such * 
dread. Well, she had a way of speaking ‘ te 
of us alone, and I was anxious to shufile = cs 
iure ; the fact was I expected she would p 
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tions, and, as I 
an altogether, to tell her a lie, I kept. 


ted her charac- | 
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Mine was dead. She left this world believing 
me past hope ; but the picture of her grief made 


from the sermon, as we in derision used to call | me earnest insearch of that peace which endureth 


it. 
me on one side, saying she would like 
“~ _ few words to me; ‘so,’ says I to my- 
elf, ‘caught at last!’ Well, she came close to 
di and looking at me ina very solemn sort of 
way, she laid her hand upon my shoulders, and 
yve me a pressure that told that she felt for me; 
her thumbs were set firm and hard on my shoul- 
ders, and yet her fingers seemed to have a 
feeling of kindness for me: it was no lecture 
che gave me; all she said was, ‘Let not 
thy eyes covet.’ No other words passed her 
lips; but then her voice was slow and awful ; 
kind as a mother’s, yet just like a judge. Well, 
when I got to the colony, I went on right 
enough for a time; but one day I was look- 
ing into a work-box belonging to my mistress, 
and the gold thimble tempted me. It was on 
my finger and in my pocket in an instant; and 
just as I was going to shut down the box-lid, as 
sureas I am telling you, I felt Mrs. Fry’s 
thumbs on my shoulders—the gentle, pleading 
touch of her fingers. I looked about me— 
threw down the thimble—and trembled with 
terrror to find I was alone in the room. Care- 
less, insolent, and bad enough, I became often 
in the Factory. Well, do you see, at night we 
used to amuse each other by telling our tricks— 
egging one another on in vice. Amongst us we 
had one uncommon bright girl—a first-rate mi- 
mie, and she used to make us roar with laugh- 
ter. Well, this fun had been going on for 
many weeks ; she had gone through most of her 
characters, from the governor to the turnkey, 
when she commenced taking off Parson Cowper 
and Father Therry. Some way, it did not take, 
# she went back to Newgate, and came to Mrs. 
Fry to the very life, but it would not do; we 
did not seem to enjoy it—there was no fun in it 
fr us. So then she began about the ship’s leav- 
ug, and our mothers crying and begging of us 
0 turn over a new leaf; and then, in a mimic- 
ing, jesting sport, she sobbed and bade us good 
byes Well, how it happened I know not, but, 
we after the other, we began to cry; and ‘Stay, 
say! not my mother,’ saidone. ‘Let Mrs. Fry 
alone. Father Therry must not be brought 
uere, nor Parson Cowper—stay, stay.’ Well, 
she did stop ; but tears were shed the whole of 
that night. Every thing had been tried with 
me. Good people had sought in vain to con- 
vince me of my evil ways; but that girl’s ridi- 
cule of ‘my mother I could not stand. Her grief 
vas brought home to me, and not to me alone, 
tut to many. I do believe that night was a 
feat blessing to many. I was so unhappy, that 
the next day I tried to get out of sight to pray ; 


and when I got to a hiding-place, I found three | 


girls on their knees. We comforted each 
wher; and then how we spoke of our mothers! 





But when she was taking leave of us, she | for ever.”"—S. School Journal. 





NOTES ON LIONS. 


One of the most striking things connected with 
the lion is his voice, which is extremely grand 
and peculiarly striking. It consists at times of a 
low, deep moaning, repeated five or six times, 
ending in faintly audible sighs ; at other times he 
startles the forest with loud, deep-toned, solemn 
roars, repeated five or six times in quick succes- 
sion, each increasing in loudness to the third or 
fourth, when his voice dies away in five or six 
low muffled sounds very much resembling dis- 
tant thunder. At times, and not unfrequently, 
a troop may be heard roaring in concert, one as- 
suming the lead, and two, three, or four more 
regularly taking up their parts, like persons 
singing a catch. Like our Scottish stags 
they roar loudest in cold, frosty nights; but 
on no occasion are their voices to be heard 
in such perfection, or so intensely powerful, as 
when two or three strange troops of lions ap- 
proach a fountain to drink at the same time. 
When this occurs, every member of each troop 
sounds a bold roar of defiance at the opposite 
parties; and when one roars, all roar together, 
and each seems to vie with his comrades in the 
intensity and power of his voice. The power 
and grandeur of these nocturnal forest concerts 
is inconceivably striking and pleasing to the 
hunter’s ear. The effect, 1 may remark, is great- 
ly enhanced when the hearer happens to be sit- 
uated in the depths of the forest, at the dead 
hour of midnight, unaccompanied by any attend- 
ant, and ensconced within twenty yards of the 
fountain which the surrounding troops of lions 
are approaching. Such has been my situation 
many scores of times; and though I am allowed 
to have a tolerable good taste for music, I consider 
the catches with which I was then regaled as the 
sweetest and the most natural [ ever heard. As 
a general rule, lions roar during the night; their 
sighing moans commencing as the shades of 
evening envelope the forest, and continue at 
intervals throughout the night. In distant and 
secluded regions, I have constantly heard them 
roaring loudly as late as nine and ten o’clock on 
a bright sunny morning. In hazy and rainy 
weather they are to be heard at every hour in 
the day, but their roar is subdued. It often 
happens that when two strange male lions meet 
at a fountain, a terrific combat ensues, which not 
unfrequently ends in the death of one of them. 
The habits of the lion are strictly nocturnal ; 
during the day he lies concealed beneath the 
shade of some low bushy tree or wide spreading 
bush, either in the level forest or on the mountain 
side. He is also partial to lofty reeds or fields 
of long rank yellow grass, such as occur in low- 
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lying vallies. From these haunts he sallies 
forth when the sun goes down, and commences 
his nightly prowl. When he is successful in 
his beat, and has secured his prey, he does not 
roar much that night, oaly uttering occasionally 
a few low moans: that is, provided no intruders 
approach him, otherwise the case would be very 
different. I remarked a fact connected with the 
lions’ hour of drinking, peculiar to themselves : 
they seemed unwilling to visit the fountains with 
good moonlight. Thus, when the moon rose 
early, the lions deferred their hour of watering 
until late in the morning; and when the moon 
rose late, they drank at a very early hour in the 
night. Owing to the tawny colour of 
coat with which nature has robed him, he is per- 
fectly invisible in the dark ; and although I have 
often heard them loudly lapping the water un- 
der my very nose, not twenty yards from me, I 
could not possibly make out so much as the out- 
line of their forms. When a thirsty lion comes 
to water, he stretches out his massive arms, lies 
down on his breast to drink, and makes a loud 
lapping noise in drinking not to be mistaken. 
He continues lapping up the water for a long 
while, and four or five times during the proceed- 
ing he pauses for halfa minute as if to take 
breath. One thing conspicuous about them is 
their eyes, which, in a dark night, glow like two 
balls of fire.— Cummings’ Hunter's Life in South 
Africa. 





MOONLIGHT IN THE TROPICS. 


A moonlight night within the tropics exceeds, 
in brilliancy and beauty, a moonlight night any- 
where else. There is asoftness as wellas asplendor 
about it, which is peculiar to itself; » mellow 
brilliancy, which almost transcends description. 
Indeed as it was in this part of my journeying 
that my attention began to be attracted by the 
loveliness of the tropical nights, this seems the 
pro er place for recording my impressions re- 
garding them. Whether on land or at sea, the 
sceaery of the tropics on a moonlight night is 
singularly beautiful ; to my taste, infinitely more 
so than it is by day. On land the brilliancy of 
the moon and stars is such that every leaf, and tree, 
and flower, seems bathed in floods of liquid light, 
a light so clear, at the same time so mel- 
low, and so soft, that the outline of the hills and 
other objects appear to be defined almost with 
greater distinctness than when viewed by day. 
At sea, particularly with such hill-crowned isl- 
ands as St. Lucia, Martinique, Dominica, Mont- 
serrat, or St. Kitts, &c., in near view the 
scene is one still more lovely. The vast unfath- 
omable sea, fit symbol of eternity, lying around 

ou, either sunk in deep repose, or upheaving 
its vexed waves—in the one case a mirror for a 
thousand starry worlds, in the other a sparklin 
ocean of fire—the summit of the land ‘Thuninated 
and surrounded by a kind of halo: the scene has 
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with it all the beauty of a northern myo.) 
night, and many beauties besides peculiar t, ;,, 
A single*fact will best illustrate the cleary... 
the atmosphere and the greater Prominence 9») 
brillianey of the stars consequent thereupon on 
when in Antigua, and also in the other islands 
of the West Indian seas, have I obserye) ..: 
called attention to the fact, that in certaiy ,,.. 
tions of the planet Venus, she was seen - Lee 
a crescent form like a small moon, and emitting 
or transmitting, in the absence of the movy wl 
self, a quantity of light which made her hy ,, 
means an insufficient substitute. a, 
R. Baird 





SUPPLY OF WATER FOR LONDON, 


An abstract of the Report of the Commissioner 
appointed to investigate the water supplies {; 
the metropolis is now before the public. [hy 
conclusions at which the Commissioners hays 9». 
rived are clearly expressed, and their recommen). 
ations have at least the charm of novelty, They 
reject all those plans of improvement which tak: 
the water of the Thames or any of its tributaries: 
as also those which contemplate the sinking of 
artesian wells, or the adoption of these natural 
springs which abound in the neighborhood as thy 
sources of supply. In fine, they altogether 1. 
ject the earth and recommend that the water 
shall be drawn directly from the sky. —The 
criteria by which they have judged all the modes 
of supply which came under their consideration 
have been—quality and quantity. The first of 
these has been only too much neglected by 
schemers; but the Report shows how important 
a consideration is the quality of the water, even 
in an economical sense. It states the difference 
in the cost of washing, in soap alone, not to 
mention soda and labor, to the inhabitants of the 
metropolis with hard or soft water, at not less than 
4,000,0007. per annnm. The loss of tea made 
with hard water is said to be one-third. for 
other purposes the loss is not so great,—but it 
is still very considerable. If this waste is to be 
prevented in future, we must look that our sources 
of supply yield the softer kinds of water. Rainwa- 
ter has the quality of softness in greatest degree ; 
river-water has three times the average hardness 
of rain,—spring water again twice the hardness 
of river. The Commissioners, therefore, r- 
commend that a huge reservoir be constructed 
on Bagshot Heath, to drain a large distriet—an! 
preserve it for the use of the capital :—Such plans 
have been tried with great success in Lav- 
cashire. From this reservoir it is said that every 
one of the two hundred and eighty-eight thousand 
houses in London could be supplied with a con- 
stant and unintermitted stream, at the cost of 
not more than two pence a week for each tene- 
ment. That a scheme so vast and novel should 
meet with large opposition was to be expected j 
but the advantages offered are too solid not © 





consideration after the first burst of 
. criticism 18 over. The full Report will be 
— to the public in a few days. On one point 
a venture to offer a suggestion to the Com- 
hi “joners—the wisdom of their recommending 
‘he Government to make the water-tax compul- 
ud a not on the tenant but on the property. | 
= Without a proper supply of water, a tenement) 
a aught not to be considered fit for habitation. | 
thine te point is one of great sanitary importance. 
ha Twenty thousand houses in London are now 
yt without water, to the great detriment of the pub- 
ic health. A fluctuating tenantry will evade 
d even a legal regulation: but the owners of pro- 
: erty may always be made responsible for neg- 
lect of duty. The question 1s one of public 
wrongs, not of private rights.— Athenzeum. 


ensure a fair 





S for DWELLINGS FOR THE LABOURING CLASSES. 


The We notice with satisfaction that public confi- 
| dence and support are every year won more and 
more to the cause of an improved system of build- 
ing the houses of the industrial classes. The Me- 
tropolitan Association having this object in view, 
held its annual meeting on Monday last ; when it 
appeared from the Report read by the Secretary 
a that the applications for shares during the year 
— were to the extent of 12,000/. Last year the 
capital of the Association was 38,0007. :—it is 
now more than 50,0007. Their well known pile 
of buildings in Pancras Road is now yielding a 
larger income in consequence of an equalization 
of the rent. The bad debts are trifling. The 
health of the dwellers is good :—and altogether 
the experiment is proceeding in a most satisfac- 
tory manner. The dwellings for single men in 
Spitalfields, erected at a total cost of about 12,0007. 
arefinishedand tenanted. The Association have 
made other purchases of land; and ina short 
time every quarter of London will have its clus- 
ter of these convenient, economical, yet self sup- 
porting dwellings for the sons and daughters of 
industry. 
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INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


A striking fact was mentioned to us the other 
day, as illustrating the deep interest which the 
preparations for the Industrial Exhibition have 
already excited throughout Europe. The land- 
lord of a pretty large inn, in the busiest part of 
london, has applied to the owner for leave 
to build an additional story to his house in order 
to obtain increased accommodation for the nu- 
merous visitors whom he expects next summer. 
The inn which he occupies contains some 90 or 

ms; and in addition to that, he has 
taken two houses adjacent, to prevent being over 
crowded next year. Such, however, has been 
the demand for lodgings for the summer of 1851, 
‘specially from Germany, that the whole of his 
house, with the additions we have named, has 
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FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
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already been engaged for nearly the whole of 
1851, and he is now about to build an additional 
story, with a view to provide room for twenty or 
thirty more guests. If this may be taken as a 
fair sample of the “ coming events” which “ cast 
their shadows before,’ the tavern-keepers, shop- 
keepers, and cab-drivers of the metropolis will 
hail the Ist of May 1851 as the coming of the 
true golden age to them, whatever it may be to 
other classes. — Leader. 
a 


ot 
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SAGACITY AND STRENGTH OF THE SPIDER. 





The intelligence and power evinced by the 
spider in securing its prey, has often attracted 
attention ; but we have seldom heard of so re- 
markable a display of these fiteulties as we wit- 
nessed a short time since. A small-sized spider 
had made his web on the under side of a table. 
Karly one morning, a cockroach was noticed on 
the floor, directly under the web, and on 
approaching to take it away, it was found that 
the spider had thrown a line around one of its 
legs, and while the observer was looking at it, 
the spider came down and /assoed the opposite 
leg of the cational The spider then went up 
to his web, but instantly came down and fasten- 
ed a line to another leg, and continued for seve- 
ral minutes: darting down and fastening lines to 
different -parts of the body of his victim. The 
struggles of the cockroach, (though a full grown 
one,) were unavailing to effect his escape—he 
could not break his bonds, and his efforts seemed 
only to entangle him the more. As his strug- 
gles became more and more feeble, the spider 
threw his lines more thickly around him; and 
when he had become nearly exhausted, the spi- 
der proceeded to raise him from the floor. This 
he did by raising one end at a time. He at first 
raised the head and forward part of the body, 
nearly half an inch ; then raised the other end; 
and so continued to work, till the cockroach was 
elevated five or six inches from the floor. Thus 
“hung in chains,” the victim was left to die. 
The spider was, as before remarked, a small one, 
and could not have been more than a tenth the 
weight of his prey.— Albany Cultivator. 
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He in whom the spirit of God dwelleth, it is 
not in him a lazy, dumb, useless thing; but it 
moveth, actuateth, governeth, instructeth, and 
teacheth him all things whatsoever are needful 
for him to know; yea, bringeth all things to his 
remembrance.—R. Barclay. 


————<= 


“Oh we are querulous creatures! Little less 
Than all things, can suffice to make us happy ; 
Though little more than nothing, is enough 
To make us wretched 1’ 

' Coleridge. 
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CHILDHOOD. 
BY DAVID BATES. 


Childhood, sweet and sunny childhood, 
With its careless, thoughtless air, 

Like the verdant, tangled wild-wood, 
Wants the training hand of care. 


See it springing all around us, 
Glad to know, and quick to learn, 
Asking questions that confound us; 
Teaching lessons in its turn. 


Who loves not its joyous revel, 
Leaping lightly on the lawn, 

Up the knoll, along the level, 
Free and graceful as a fawn! 


He who checks a child with terror, 
Stops its play and stills its song, 
Not alone commits an error, 
But a great «nd moral wrong. 


Give it play and never fear it, 
Active life is no defect, 

Never, never break its spirit, 
Curb it only to direct. 


Would you dam the flowing river, 
Thinking it would cease to flow? 

Onward it must floa forever; 
Better teach it where to go. 


Chiidhocd is a fountain welling ; 
Trace its channel in the sand, 

And its currents, spreading, swelling, 
Will revive the wither'd land. 


Childhood is the vernal season ; 
Trim and train the tender shoot: 
Love is to the coming season 
As the blossoms to the fruit. 


Tender twigs are bent and folded, 
Art to nature beauty lends ; 
Childhood easily is moulded ; 
Manhood breaks, but seldom bends. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreren InteLticence.—The Steamer Europa, 
from Liverpool, Ninth mo., 28th, arrived at New 
York on the morning of the 11th inst. She brings 
little political news of importance. 

The Augsburg Gazette says, that there is at pre- 
sent a species of political Congress at Warsaw, at 
which the Austrian and Russian diplomatists are 
engaged. The Emperor himself is expected to at- 
tend it. The Congressis occupied in the considera- 
tion of the affairs of Germany and Poland. On the 
Ist of first month, 1851, Poland will be transformed 
into a certain number of Russian governments. 

It is reported that the Russian Government pro- 
a settle the complications of Hesse Cassel, 

y means of an arbitration tribunal consisting of 
three members of the permanent commission of the 
States. 

The Wiener Zeitung contains the official decrees 
concerning the definitive political organization of 
Hungary. At the head of the Hungarian govern- 
ment is the Stadtholder, who is to reside in Pesth, 
together with a Vice President, Councillors, Secre- 
taries, &c. In respect to its administration, Hun- 

ry will be divided into five districts, each district 

ing governed by an Obergespans, Lord Lieuten- 
ant, with the necessary employees. 

A formidable insurrection had broken out in the 
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two Calabrias. The Neapolitan Governmen, ~ 
greatly alarmed, and had ordered a frigate ,, 
ceed to Cotrone, a port of Ultra Calabria, anj y'.” 
bard the city. The provinces of Calabria apnea: 5 
to beacting in concert, and the insurrection js spre 2 


ing. 

eaaial Don Jose de la Concha has bee, . 
pointed, by the Spanish Government, to the .... 
mand of the Island of Cuba. The troops comp. 
ing the expedition were to sail on the Lith ing’ 

MisceLtaxeous.—Kossuth and his Companions 
says a correspondent of the London Times, wri:,,.; 
from Constantinople, were to have been set free |. 
the Sultan and sent to England or America, jn ¢... 
tember last. The Austrian Government ha! 
alarm at this, and pretended that the term oj ,,. 
year, stipulated in the convention, commenced y},.. 
the refugees were incarcerated. The Divan rejoo». 
ed this construction, and resolved to adhere to jx, 
intention. It had demanded the opinion of th» 
Representatives of England and France. ’ 

Hiram White, Deputy Marshal at Troy, Ney 
York, has resigned his office because he can: 
an to aid in the execution of the fugitive slave 

aw. 

Charles Gilpin, Esq., has been elected Mayor of 
Philadelphia. : 

Father Mathew recently preached a sermon 0» 
temperance at St. Louis. It produced a powerf| 
impression, and at the close, he administered the 
pledge to 700 persons, making the whole number 
of temperance converts at St. Louis during his visit, 
2500. 

Robbery of the Mail —On Saturday night as the 
great Southern and South-western mail was on its 
way, in a car, to the Depot, at Grey’s Ferry, it was 
robbed of three leather pouches, containing letters {or 
Richmond, Wheeling, Cincinnati, Louisville, Raleigh, 
and Wilmington, (N.C.) The robbery must have 
been perpetrated by means of a false key, as 10 
evidence of violence was noticed. A small bridge, 
some three miles below Grey’s Ferry, had been 
previously fired and destroyed.—The passenger cars 
were obliged to return to the depot at the Ferry, and 
remain for several hours. The pouches, with a large 
number of letters, were found yesterday morning 
among some bushes, on the farm of Mr. Rementer, 
near Broad and Federal streets. They were rifled 
of their contents, so far as money was concerned. 
A number of drafts were left behind. The police 
are on the alert, and we have no doubt some dis 
covery as to the perpetrators of this bold robbery 
will be ferretted out. All the mails robbed were 
from New York; all the letters found have bees 
remailed and sent back to New York.—Pennsylvo- 
nia Inquirer. 

The English papers say that R. Welch, of Totnes, 
who is totally blind, cultivates and rears, with his 
own hands, the varieties of flowers in their seasons, 
distinguishes the most beautiful from the inferior, 
and points out their different qualities to astonished 
beholders. His pinks, tulips, &c., are the admir 
tion of connoisseurs. : g 

The committee on public buildings of the U.S. 
Senate, offer a premium of $500 for the best plan 
for the enlargement of the Capitol at Washington. 
It is required that the plans and estimates shall oe 
vide for the extension of the Capitol, either by 2% 
ditional wings, to be placed on the north and sout 
of the present building, or by the erection of 
separate and distinct bnilding, within the enclosure, 
to be east of the building. 
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